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The teachers (of whom it is believed Wil- 
liam Wood is the only Friend now living,) 
met with much opposition from the masters, 
who did not wish their slaves to be taught to 
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For Friends’ Review. | 
History of the establishment of First-pay | 
ScHoo.s within the Yearly Meeting of New 
York. | 
By M. S. W. | 
The earliest First-day school in the city of 
New York, under the care of Friends, was a 
mission school for colored adults, which was | 
held in 1815, and continued for several years. | 
Slavery existed in the State at that time, and 
the colored people had no opportunity to} 
learn to read, except in the schools of the) 
devoted women of the Clarkson Association. 
An old woman who wore two pairs of spec- 
acles, said it would be a “ maracle” jf she | 
should learn to read her Bible before she | 
died. She did learn to read it, and lived to 
have joy and comfort in the Holy Book. 
The next First-day school conducted by 
Friends, in connection with a few other young 
men, is alluded to in a letter from an es- 
teemed Elder, the father of our late friend | 
Richard Mott. 
‘New Yory, 5th mo. 30th, 1818. 
“Tam glad to hear that * Sunday schools’ 
as they are called, are spreading in different | 
parts of the country. A number are opened | 
for adults—some of them for people of color, 
several of which are taught by our young 
Friends; and some of our young men are so | 
engaged in this business as to go regularly to | 
Flatbush on Long Island, four miles from 
this city, on foot, to teach a large number of 
blacks there. James Morr.” 


The blacks at Flatbush were slaves, and 
from fifty to seventy-five of them attended 


read; after the young men had walked 
thither during the summers and part of the 
winters for two years, the inhabitants suc- 
ceeded in preventing their obtaining a suit- 


'able room. The school was held in an open 


barn the last summer, and on the approach 
of winter had to be discontinued. 

The first school for the Scriptural instrue- 
tion of Friends’ children on First-day, in the 
United States, was opened at Scipio, New 
York, in the year 1817. Joseph Tallcot, an 
Elder, was the Superintendent, and he may be 
considered as the father of First-day schools 
for Friends’ children. He travelled often 
to promote their establishment, and through 
his efforts, including the publication of a 
small periodical, an interest was awakened 
and other schools opened; one at North 
Street, within the same Quarterly Meeting, 
began in 1818, and another at Farmington in 
1824. These schools were continued several 
years, but the unhappy state of our Religious 
Society, preceding the secession in 1828, 
caused their suspension until Friends again 


| became a united body, when they were re- 


sumed, 

In 1833, Hannah C. Backhouse of Eng- 
land, visited this country on a gospel mission, 
and through her influence First-day schools 
sprang up all over the country. Those in 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting became 


very 
flourishing; an infant class was here first 


taught by Sarah T. Howland, and a spectacle 
class followed. Friends, old and young, at- 
tended—ministers and elders taking part in 
the exercises; and the effect on the meeting 
was happy, increasing unity, and earnest de- 
votion. 

In 1833, a First-day school was opened in 
the Meeting-house on Henry Street, New 
York, and taught by four women Friends, 


the school; they were taught at first from|of whom Elizabeth U. Willis and Lucey H. 


eard lessons, as most of them were unable to’ 


Eddy are the survivors. It was continued 
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ten years, when the first renshens having re- | teachers, pan David Sands was appointed 


signed the charge, it became small and was | Superintendent; seventy scholars attended. 
discontinued. This school is continued at the meeting- 


During New York Yearly Meeting in 1834, | house on Twentieth Street—Robert Lindley 
there was a lively interest felt and expressed | | Murray, Superintendent. There are now 
for the promotion of Scriptural instruction,|many Bible classes, First-day schools for 
and a very large evening meeting was held to | Friends’ children, and mission schools under 


consider the subject. ithe care of members of New York Yearly 
The book of minutes contains the follow-| Meeting. 

ing: 

“Under a weighty consideration of the in- 

estimable importance of a right education, (Continued from page 693.) 

and especially of an early acquaintance with | A question arising from there being no 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures,—It was re-| minute or testimony for some deceased Minis- 
solved, without dissent, to be expedient that|ters having brought out the fact that the 
some effort be at this time made for the fur-| wishes uf the deceased that none should issue 
ther promotion of Biblical schools among our | respecting them, had in one or more instances 
youth, by means of schools to be held on the | been attended to, J. B. Braithwaite and Jos. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING—1868, 


first day of the week.” 

A society was formed called the “ Bible 
School Association of Friends.” Dr. Stephen 
Wood was appointed Clerk, and an address 
issued at a subsequent meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to select books for the | 
libraries. Ministers and Elders and other | 
older Friends were active promoters of the 
cause; and fathers and mothers were the first 
teachers, but not having the helps to Scrip- 
tural instruction, which now abound, and 


younger and more ardent minds not then 
comiag forward to teach, the schools mostly 
failed to interest either teachers or scholars. 


The Yearly Meeting, however, never lost 
sight of the importance of First-day schools, 
but fostered and encouraged those which 
were sustained, and counselled the establish- 
ment of others. 

Minute of New York Yearly Meeting, 1850. 

“In several parts of our Yearly Meeting, 
First-day schools for Scriptural instruction 
have been established, and it is believed their 
influence has been beneficial. Some of these, 
from various causes, have been relinquished, 
others have been sustained with some inter- 
missions for thirty years, and the evidence of 
those interested therein, both as teachers and 
scholars, is decidedly in favor of their ten- 
dency for good. In many places, and 
especially where there is only one meeting 
held on First-day, an hour or two devoted to 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures, in which 
parents and children might unite, could scarce- | 
ly fail to be attended with results of a happy 
tendency.” 

In 1852, a few children were invited to 
the house of a Friend on First-day. A school 
was commenced, and with an average atten- | 
dance of twenty-five children of Friends, was 
continued for four years. As a greater num- 
ber applied to attend than was convenient 
in a private dwelling, the school was removed | 
to the meeting-house on Orchard Street, in 
1856. A number of Friends offered as 








Pease made observations to the effect that the 
lives of these devoted servants of the Lord 
should, in this respect, be regarded as the 
property not of themselves, but of the C hurch ; 

‘and that the desire of such must surely be, 
\that the Lord should be glorified in them, 
whether by life or by death. 

Allusion was made to the change in the 
rules, (as issued in 1861,) which makes it no 
longer necessary to send any information to 
the Y early Meeting of the decease of a Minis- 
ter, and it was suggested that the meeting 
should now, by minute, restore the former 
practice. It was stated, however, by S. Fox, 
that the rule had been carefully considered 
at the last revision. Another Friend thought 
there was still too much preference given, as 
regards issuing testimonies, to those possessing 
the gift of prophecy, as compared with other 
gifts and graces 

J. Frank hoped the Yearly Meeting would 
not make the alteration proposed, as the whole 
subject of testimonies would, he thought, have 
to be reconsidered before long. A great im- 
provement had been made a few years ago in 
the regulations respecting them, but he be- 
lieved that more might yet be effected. 

The Clerk decided that the meeting could 
not continue the subject; and no alteration 
was made in the rule. 

C. Wilson feelingly alluded to the vacant 
places amongst us, and referred specially to 
our late dear friend, Edward Smith—his 
power of mind, and his strong will brought 
into subjection by Divine Grace. His sudden 
illness and death were a loud call on us to be 
ready, for we know neither the day nor the 
hour when the pale messenger might be sent 
to us. 

Fifth-day Afternoon.—The summary of an- 
swers to the Queries from the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders was read. It was, we be- 
lieve, altogether without exception. The sum- 
mary of distraints for church- rates, tithe-rent 
charge, &c., showed a total of 210 cases, 
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amounting to about £1,902, The amount of! that it might often be of advantage to hold a 
distraints in Ireland was about £279. The! meeting in the evening, to which the public 
aggregate amount continues to lessen, owing | might be invited, on the occurrence of Quar- 
to tithe rent-charge being more generally paid | terly Meetings. ‘We might thus extend our 
by Friends, and church-rates being less fre- | efforts and influence beyond our own bound- 
quently demanded. Two cases were noticed ary. Such a meeting was held in the Quar 
in which, for the demand of 3s. 3d. and 2s, 4d., | terly Meeting of Suffolk. 

distraints were made of the value of £6 and £3.;  R. Barclay applied for an opportunity to 
The digest of the tabular statements was next | present to Friends the result of an investiga- 
read. The number of members of this Yearly | tion he had long been engaged on, into the 
Meeting, at the end of 1867, appears to have | state of the Society. It dealt a goud deal 
been 13,815, viz.: 6,525 males and 7,290 fe-| with statistics, and he wished to give a lecture 
males, which numbers include 208 residing | on the subject, showing the reason why this 
abroad; and, after making required correc-| Church lacked that power of increase which 
tions, show an increase of 48 in the year. This | every Society should possess. . He asked for 
increase is thus made out :— the use of a Meeting-house for the purpose, 





Births in 1967........ 254 | Deaths in 1967.........297| _ [R. B. was requested to confer with the 
Joined by convince- Resignations ........... 63) Friends at the table at the close of the sitting. ] 
x eee og a widesns = ees 22; The summary of the answers to the Queries 
einstate «» 15] Removed out of the Nov 
was reac ry grez ore are 
Minors admitted... . 4 Yearly Meeting 23 as read. o very great difference appeared 





Ronaiel tum do Increase as abovestated4s | {rom that of last year, The number of Quar- 


Yearly Meeting 31 iterly, &c., Meetings, which report no excep- 
om —— tions as to the payment of ecclesiastical de- 
452 | 452 | mands, is reduced from five last year to three 


The number of habitual attenders of our) in the present. The consideration of the state 
meetings, not in membership, was reported to of the Society was then entered on. 
be 3658, viz., 1957 males and 1701 females,| J. B. Braithwaite said it had been the 
showing an increase in the year of 76. There clothing of his spirit from sitting to sitting 
had been 63 marriages in Friends’ Meeting- | that we might, as a portion of the Church of 
houses in 1867, in four of which cases only | Christ, be given to feel thet without him we 
one of the parties was a member: and in one can do nothing, and to unite in the anthem of 
ease, neither. The number of settled meet-| the redeemed, “To Him that loved us and 
ings was 327, being the same as reported last) hath washed us from our sins in his own 
year. blood” be the praise; yielding the dominion 
S. Fox remarked that the resignations were | over our desires, affections, and wills, to the 
fewer than in any year since the numbers had | King of kings. My dear friends, what is the 
been reported. 'Christian Church without Christ? What is 
W. Thistlethwaite spoke on the large num- | the individual Christian without Christ, and 
ber of attenders of our meetings in Yorkshire, how can he dare to assume that character if 
Lancashire and Durham, as “compared with | in any way he disclaims the authority, rule 
some other parts. The proportion of attend-| and direction of his Lord and Master? Pre- 
ers was an indication of the relative attractive- | cious, indeed, is the glorious liberty to which 
ness of our meetings to others. He referred | we are called by the grace of God—-a liberty 
to the fact, that, whereas, during the first half} under the yoke of His love, and His law, 
of the century, we were losing in number from | through whom alone we hope to be accepted 
100 to 200 per annum, there had latterly been | in that day when the final sentence shall for- 
a small gain. This should encourage us to| | ever separate between the sheep and the goats. 
believe that the Society is not in a state of de-| May we, in some united sense of the love of 
cay and decrepitude. God shed abroad in our hearts, pay the tribute 
‘A. Lucas thought the improvement was /|of our allegiance and love to the Lord our 
only apparent. The increase in number arose | Saviour and Redeemer. This is the Rock on 
from our neglecting the dise ‘ipline, and not | whom we build; it is the heartfelt recognition 
disowning those insolvents and others whom of the Son of God in all the glorious fulness 
it was a disgrace to retain as members. We/jof his divine character that constitutes our 
ought to disown those who married ‘others | life. We come not to outward services or 
than Friends, He had himself done so, and | looking to human priests, but in a living sense 
very properly had been disowned, but was re-| that, as fallen children of Adam, we have no 
instated on application. That was the right| right, title or claim to enter the inner sanc- 
course to pursue, | tuary and worship in the presence of God— 
G. Woodhead and J. Grubb commended | that it is only He, our adorable Redeemer, as 
the practice adopted in Durham Quarte rly | man, able to suffer; as God, mighty to save— 
Meeting of calling on the “ attenders” of our | who ‘has opened the door of access and given 
meetings once a year. J. G. further suggested! us liberty—free liberty—to enter into the 
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yresence of ‘God and worship. “ Through | 
Him we have acceas by one Spirit unto the| 
Father.” 
ship is bound up, not in expression only, but | 
in living faith in the Son of God,“ who died | 
for us, and is gone into heaven now to appear 

in the presence of God for us.” My dear| 
young friends, to whom my heart is often en- | 
larged i in prayer that we may all grow in the | 
knowledge of the Son of God, may you more | 
prize your connection with this body. Instead | 

of going into questions as to what changes we | 
need to make our meetings more attractive, 
let us consider what an important thing it is 
for a Christian charch—for churches not iso-| 
lated and independent, but bound, as ours are, 
by a united testimony and bond in religious 
fellowship—to agree upon a common basis of 
worship ; and feel that when this has, by an 
experience of two centuries, been found to 
yield a rich blessing to the seeking soul, it is 
a very serious thing to disturb it. May it) 
rather be our exercise to act out those princi- 
ples of divine truth in which we can all unite, 
and, in our meetings for solemn worship, ap- 


proach our Father in heaven through his dear | i 


Son, yielding our hearts to his blessed Spirit. | 
Thus shall we experience that He will be with 
us to bless us, and shall be comforted and es- | 
tablished togethe r, 

Eli Jones eaid’we had it on high authority | 
that God is a Spirit, and therefore can only | 
be acceptably worshipped in spirit and in| 
truth. He could sympathize with those of| 
his friends who sit down in small meetings | 
and seldom hear the truths of the Gospel pro- | 
claimed. But if we assemble in the love of 
our heavenly Father, we may trust that He 
will comfort is in our low estate. There isa 
great deal of meaning in our Lord’s words, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in | 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” | 
He will be faithful to His promise, and the | 
only question is whether we assemble in His | 
name. If we come looking for an intellectual 
treat, then arrangements will be nec cessary 
such as we do not now possess. But if we 
come to sit at His feet, and hear His words, | 
what more do we want! Let us keep to the | 
doctrine of our forefathers in the matter of| 
worship. There is a glorious liberty in our | 
custom. God has given us a goodly heritage, | 
a “south land,” and all we want is “ springs | 
of water”—the feeling of His presence—to 
make our meetings lively. Some tell us we | 
must bring the sacred page and read it; some, 
spiritual hymns; some, the lessons they have | 
learn d at the feet of Gamaliel; but those | 
taught in the school of Christ will know that | 
He is their She »pherd, and will not need to | 





Him in our families ? Have we ceased to 
pray to God and look to Him for help? Did 


The life of our Meetings for Wor- we ever sit down and truly wait upon Him 


without His making good his promise ? Some 
of us have known times when we could say, 
It is enough. We have felt our feet estab- 
lished on the Rock, and a new song put in our 
mouths, * ‘even praises to our God.” Let us 
make this day a starting-point for walking in 
a closer covenant with Him, so that twelve 
months hence we may be able to say, “I feel 
I have made some progress.” In considering 
the state of the Society, we should consider 
our own states. Behind. any increase of num- 
bers lies the question, “Have we known a 
growth in the truth ?” 

J. Forster expressed his concern in regard 


to the practice, which he feared was gaining 


ground, of introducing the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in our Meetings for Worship. Such 
an introduction was a very serious innovation, 
laying the foundation of a departure from that 


/recognition of the immediate guidance of the 


Spirit of God which this Society had distin- 
guishingly held. He hoped the Yearly Meet- 
ing would do nothing to countenance the sub- 
ordinate meetings in such an innovation. 
He valued Holy Scripture more and more 
with increasing years, and had for forty years 
taken part in promoting their distribution ; 
but he thought the innovation alluded to was 
‘so far a breach of the testimony committed to 
us, that he could not himself attend a Friend’s 
Meeting where the Scriptures were systemati- 
ally read. 

I. Robson regarded our mode of holding 
Meetings for Worship as a testimony to our 


‘belief that our Saviour meant what He said 
| when promising to be with those met together 
lin his name. It was also based on the truth 


that no worship could be rightly performed 
except by the aid of the Holy Spirit. This 
was true, whether of prayer, preaching or 
singing. It was not necessary that a great 


| deal of spiritual consolation should always be 


known in our meetings. It might sometimes 


| he more profitable to feel humbled under a 
,| sense of the power of God than to know much 


spiritual refreshment. 

T. Short spoke of the favored experience 
he had known in small and silent meetings, 
both before and after his joining Friends. — 

W. Watkins expressed some very gloomy 
views in regard to the state of our Society. 
Friends were abandoning their principles. 

J.J. Dymond was more hopeful. He was 
no advocate for regularly reading the Scrip- 
tures in our meetings; but would not have us 
err on the other side, and forbid any Friend 
from reading a portion if he felt it his religious 


look to other sources. The Psalmist said, “I| duty todo so. Strong things had been said 
waited patiently for the Lord, and He inclined to-day, and he trusted none would think the 


unto me and heard my cry. 


Do we wait on! dear Friends who had spoken wished in any 
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way to ) disparage the Scriptures. The vitality 
of our Society was connected with a faithful | 
use of them. This was illustrated by our re- 
cent experience, and that of Friends in Ire- 
land. An increased vitality had led to Serip- 
ture-reading meetings and to a larger exercise 
of the gift of teac hing. As relates to our 
Meetings for Worship, he nearly agreed with 
the solemn things that had been spoke n this 
afternoon. It was, however, one very import- 
ant function of the Church to bring sinners to 
Christ. Those who had not been brought to 
Him, and were thus still unreconciled to God, 
could not enter into the solemn services of 
believers. He thought that arrangements 
should be made for the instruction of those 
who were seeking the way to the kingdom. 
He believed the best way to spread our dis- 
tinctive principles was to go to such, Bible in 
hand, and show them the truth of our views. 

J. Bull said the Spirit of Truth was all suf- 
ficient to teach and instruct. Could not a 
sinner be converted without vocal e Xpression ? 

T. Chalk sympathized with the views taken 
by W. W atkins. 

W. Casson, though not advocating the prac- 
tice of reading the Scriptures in our Meetings 
for Worship, hoped we should not derogate 
from their value. He remembered the words 
of our Lord in the parable—* They have 
Moses and the Prophets ; let them hear them. 

W. Ball cautioned us against going into a 
discussion of Scripture- reading im Meetings 
for Worship in this assembly. It would be 
well-nigh interminable. 

W. Thistlethwaite thought we had already 
re eded as far as was profitable. 

Dymond greatly desired that we should 
ee more bre: vdth of fee sling. The desire for 
the reading of the Bible in our meetings 
sprung from a right motive. The Society 
should not attempt to stem the tide of feeling, 
but to guide it. He was fully of the belief 
that in some meetings there should be public 
reading of the Sc riptures. If there were in- 
creased faithfulness in the Church, there would 
be an increase of “ faithful men able to teach 
others.” Of all our Queries only half of one 
was addressed to the Church as a body, and 
the important subject of First-day schools was 
not recognised. A Church that was not 
faithful in the endeavor to convert sinners, 
must fail. 

C. Wilson had rejoiced at J. Forster's re- 
marks. If the Scripture-reading were intro- 
duced into our Meetings for Worship, it would 
split the Society. 

W.S. Lean was not willing to believe that 
we were listening to one side of a discussion. 
Having, once for all, thought it right publicly 
to bring the subject before his frier ids, and, 
once for all, to reply to objections, his part | 

was done. If there was any truth in what 
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he had written, it would work its way in the 
proper channels. If, in any parts, the prac- 
tice he had advocated had been adopted and 
found profitable, let it be tested. If it were 
thought better to read the Se riptures in special, 
rather than our usual meetings, he would not 
be the one to oppose ; and if it ‘should be found 
that in such special meetings there was, never- 
theless, an element of worship, he would r 
joice. 

John Pease said that his heart had been 
warmed by what he saw and heard whilst at- 
tending Dublin Yearly Meeting, alluding es- 
pec ially to the establishment in Ireland of 
Scripture schools, such as our friend D. Hunt 
and others had described as existing in Amer- 
ica. Old and young met toge ‘ther in them, 
and he believed them very beneficial. In 
cases where two Meetings for W orship could 
not profitably be held on the First-day, no 
objection was expressed to the afternoon or 
evening meeting being devoted to the reading 
of the Holy Se riptures, There was a strong 
feeling that such meetings should be sole muly 
and reverently conducted, and the mind be 
open to anything which it might be felt a duty 
to communicate. At the same time decided 
disapprobation was expressed of any proposal 
to read the Seriptures in our meetings. 

J. Grubb said we should uphold our testi- 
mony, but be careful not to limit the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. In large gatherings 
of the poor he had felt it part of his re ligious 
duty to open the Bible and read a portion. 
This might often be desirable where the com- 
pany largely consisted of the poor and de- 
graded, and also showed that we valued the 
Bible. It was not safe to reason in the ab- 
stract as to what is compatible or the contrary 
with Divine worship. He could not go so far 
as to decline attending one of our Meetings 
for Worship because the Scriptures were read 
there. Let us not attempt to put worship and 
the Bible in competition. Again, we had 
failed very much in bringing sinners to Christ. 
We have no meetings, as a Society, to which 
they can be invited, and where they may hear 
the Gospel. We ought to have some more 
organized and aggregate system of combating 
the wickedness of the world. In such meet 
ings the Bible might well be read. “Se meer 
the Scriptures . . . for they are they which 
testify of Me.” In the first ‘fifty years of our 
Society very many went out to preach the 
Gospel ; in the last fifty we were dwelling, as 
it were, in our ceiled houses. 

W. Graham reminded us that our own 
meetings were not made up of converted per- 
sous only, and deprecated the reading of the 
Scriptures in them. 

W. Irwin spoke to the same effect; and J. 
Grubb disclaimed any such idea as that all 
our members were converted persons. 
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F. E. Wright thought it unsound doctrine 
that silent meetings were not suited to the un- 
con verted. 

J. Armfield thought our difficulties arose | 
from our neglect of the light of Christ, going | 
off that foundation and looking to the Serip- 
tures, instead of to “Christ within, the hope 
of glory.” 

1. Brown said his mind had been introduced 


into much thoughtfulness during the reading | 





of the answers to the Queries and of the Tabn- 
lar Statement. The latter did not interest 
him as it did some. Our Society in this eoun- 
try lest 11 per cent. of its numbers between 
1847 and 1867,—a diminution of 2000, There 
were various causes why this diminution does | 
not eontinue, many of them not connected 
with our religious state. How is this, as com- 
pared with five or ten years ago? Have our 
children been more intimately instructed in 
the saving truths of the Gospel? Have the 
religions sympathies of the sons of God been 
increasingly drawn out ? 
increasing 
put before 


desire to rouse the indifferent, and 
them the infinite importance of re- 


;}ON VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 


Has there been an} 
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Scriptures or otherwise, that this Saviour is 
for them. It is in reverent attention to His 
voice, whether speaking in the Scriptures or 
by His Spirit in the heart, and not in any 
creed—not in the language used by early 
Friends—that the maintenance of our princi- 
ples consists. It was because we have come 
back from conventionalism to the teachings 
of Christ, accepting Him in all his offices— 
because we do hold fast all this, and do accept 
Christ as our King and High Priest—that he 


did not share in the gloomy views that had 


been expressed. 
(To be continwed.) 


——e Ot 


MUSIC IN 
DIVINE WORSHIP. 


BY JOHNS ALLEN. 
(Concluded from page 677.) 


The Flemings are said to have brought set 
devotional music into England. Luther in- 
troduced metrical psalmody in popular airs, 
and this practice became common; con- 
gregational singing being adopted. Organs 
were identified by the reformers with the 
corruptions of the catholic religion,—they 




















ligion? More earnestness to build up those} were generally taken down and their pipes 
already in the fold? Seeing the benefit of|sold for old metal. By a retrograde move- 
Christian fellowship, have means been sought | ment, however, they were re-erected in Eng- 
whereby that object may be increasingly ear- | land after the restoration of Charles Il. He 
ried out? Again, if there be one object in a| ventured to employ in his own chapel a band 






































































































































Christian Church, it is to exert an aggressive, | of French fiddlers. 


or, as he would rather cal) it, an attractive, 


1530.—Among the opinions extracted from 


power over the sin and darkness and ignorance | the books of Tyndal and others, are these 
around; how far has this been exercised by|that “the playing on organs and singing 
us? The inquiry into the state of the Society |among religious persons are superstitious ;” 
is connected with such subjects as these. We|and that “through such means the service 


should inquire to the depth of our religious | 


convictions, and should be led to speak to 
others of the love of our Lord, whilst throwing 


and honor of God are injured and sup- 


| pressed.””* 


“Queen Elizabeth was afraid of reforming 


ourselves upon it. There must of necessity | too far, and was desirous to retain images, 


be matters of routine, but let us not give them 
an undue place, but leave sufficient for things 
of greater moment. 


| 


crucifixes, crosses, instramental music, and 
many of the popish habits; in the Act of 
Uniformity a clause was inserted, empower- 


F. Thorp could levingly accept the warn-| ing her to ordain further ceremonies,” &e.t 


ings and cautions given us as to particular 
lines of action. 
younger friends might allow themselves to be 


discouraged at the gloomy views taken by| which ought to be removed.t 


some, 
saken our first principles, and that our pres- 


Drs. Humphreys and Sampson, principal 


But he was afraid that his|nonconformists, complained of music and 


organs in Divine worship, as grievances 


The chief 


We had been told that we had for- | puritans in the reign of Elizabeth objected to 
|many of the observances still retained in the 


; 2p 
ent weakness is the result. He could in some}echurch of England. They disapproved of 


sort sympathise with this mourning regret, 
but the dear Friends who thus spoke were 
mistaking for first principles particular forms 
of expression. We must distinguish between 
the principle and its expression. 
the noble men of our first period could stand 
in our midst, and adapt themselves to the 
present day, they would use different language 
from that to which some now seem to attach 
an authority due to the Holy Scriptures alone. 
Christ is the only authority ; His Spirit brings 
home to sinners the word, whether in the 





If some of 


| the cathedral mode of worship, of singing the 


prayers and chanting the psalms, nor did 
they sanction musical instruments, as trump- 
ets, organs, &c., which they alleged were not 
in use in the church for above twelve hun- 
dred years after Christ.§ In 1571 it was 
agreed, with the consent of the bishop, that 
at Northampton singing and playing of 
—— in the choir should be put down, and 


* Fox’s Acts and Monuments. 
t Warner’s Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. 


t Neal’s Puritans, vol. i. p. 154. §Ibid. p. 186. 
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that excessive ringing of bells and the carry- | 
ing of the bell before corpses should be pro- 
hibited.* 

The Scotch churches exclude the use of the 
organ from Divine worship, viewing it, like 
the early reformers, as a popish invention. 
In England, on the contrary, wherever suf- | 
ficient means can be obtained, it is generally | 
introduced, not only among episcopalians, 
but by many dissenters also, who are closely 
imitating the former, in opposition to the sim- 
ple pattern of the puritans and to that of the 
apostles. 

Herschell, the converted Jew, remarks, “I 
firmly believe that, if we seek to affect the 
mind by the aid of architecture, painting or 
music, the impression produced by these ad- 
juncts is just so much abstracted from the| 
worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the out- 
ward eye is taken up with material splendor 
or forms of external beauty, the mind’s eye 
sees but little of ‘Him who is invisible.’ | 
The ear that is entranced with the melody of | 
sweet sounds listens not to ‘the still small 
voice, by which the Lord makes his presence 
known.”+ Is there not great danger of the 
one being mistaken for the other? Toa peo- 
ple formerly it was predicted that “ the songs 
of the temple” should become “ howlings” in 
the day of the Lord’s visitation.t 

“A degraded and emasculated class of 
priesthood,” says Gavazzi, “ was found best 
adapted to charm effeminate devotions with 
strains of unnatural music.” 

In the Greek church instrumental music is 
altogether excluded, but most of the con- 
gregations have choirs of singers, confined to 
men and boys. 

The worship of God has its natural music, 
in the artless but affecting tones of deep-felt 
prayer and praise! True religion and 
charity have their music, for they “ cause 
the widow’s heart to sing with joy!” No 
practiced tunes can produce true and abiding 
harmony of soul, equal to that which sincere 
devotion inspires. 


“ec 


** Still let us on our guard be found, 
And watch against the power of sound 
With sacred jealousy ; 
Lest haply sense should damp our zeal, 
And w.usic’s charms bewitch and steal 
Our hearts away from thee.”’ 


7il 
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character of the music—threw over the 
whole the tone and style of some musical 
entertainment at a theatre. The very last 
thought that seemed associated in the mind 
of any, was the thought of religion! We felt 
that we might as well be at the opera! 

“Even in London at the cathedral ser- 
vices, may be seen a throng of persons, eager- 
ly listening and sighing for a long anthem 
and a short sermon, watching with breathless 
anxiety for the commencement of the words 
of the anthem, but not for the text of the 
sermon; and eagerly inquiring the name of 
the performer who is going to sing, though 
very indifferent, to the clergyman who is 
going to preach. These persons go not to 
worship God, but to hear music; and not to 
hear the word of God, but to listen to the 
voices of the singers. All this #s bad—very 
bad; though too frequent in the cathedral 
congregations of England.”* 

“You easily understand,” says Dr. Chal- 
mers, “ how a taste for music is one thing, and 
a real submission to the influence of religion 
is another—how the ear may be regaled by 
the melody of sound, and the heart may 
utterly refuse the proper impression of the 
sense that is conveyed by it—how the sons 


‘and daughters of the world may, with their 
levery affection devoted to its pleasurable 


vanities, inhale all the delights of enthusiasm, 
as they sit in crowded assemblage round the 
deep and solemn oratorios, or listen to elo- 
quence the most touching or sublime,—and 
yet leave the exhibition as dead in trespasses 
and sins as when they came to it.” > 

The artificial modes of singing, practiced 


in the established church, and among many 


dissenting bodies, are open to very serious 
objections. The choir of singers, male and 
female, who are usually the chief performers, 
consist frequently of persons who are strangers 
to religion and of dissolute lives; while a 
part of their remuneration, as well as of 
those employed in ringing, consists of jovial 
entertainments at alehouses, where intem- 


| perance abounds, and where the sacred name 


of the Most High, so far from being praised 
and reverenced, is often profaned in foolish 
jesting, or even in swearing! Many pious 


ministers, it is well known, deeply lament 


Wester. | these foul inconsistencies; which canse the 
‘Oh! may the heurt in tune be fonnd, musical annals of many parishes in England 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound.”’ ‘to be marked with repulsive licentiousness, 


. Sat Warts. | as well as sharp contentions.—State Churches. 
Seymour, on visiting a cathedral at Rome | a : 


on a special oceasion in 1850, deseribes his} Caristran Communion.—Oh! that our 
impressions in the following terms :—“ Every-| residence may ever be in that house where 
thing—the brilliant lights, the shining dresses, | the Feeder dwells, and administers wise por- 
the conversation, the promenade, the gal-|tions to his children, even bread that will 
lantry, the coquetry, and especially the | never grow mouldy, wine that is well refined, 


*Ibid. p. 215. {Visit to Fatherland. { Amos viii. 2. * Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome. t Discourses. 
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and garments that never wear out, but in-| land contributes largely to the tide of Southern 


crease in beauty and lustre the more they are | and Western emigration, this increase, though 
worn, until they are meet to appear in, even 


. ; <"'| not large, is equal to reasonable expectation. 
in the presence of unmixed purity and terrible The | se: hansen ait ohier Geen: tel die 
glory.—Samuel Fothergill, 1755. 20 eee nee ey 
| meeting, and of the simple sincerity and ear- 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. |nestness of the gospel services, encourage the 
" sh Seer ee See ee ee itrust that the Lord who has sustained his 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1868. | 
=—— = ——— = x ——— 








people hitherto -vill not forsake them. 

The following minute of advice, sent down 
tinued.)—The consideration of the state of to subordinate meetings, cannot fail, we think, 
Society introduced the body into an intensity | to be productive of good. 


of sympathy and love for the members in their| , ‘* This meeting has at this time, and also on some 

‘ la oh ormer occasions, been brought into exercise and 
scattered localities, and elicited much expres-| soncern in regard to the use of Topacco, and the 
sion of encouragement to Friends to renewed | deleterious effects of this practice have been very fully 
Nien dead teal hei oe in tl | Spread before us; and believing that indulgence in 
diligence in Keeping up their meetings 1n the! the use thereof is unfavorable to the promotion of 
life and power of the gospel. The close search- | good morals, and that it is injurions in a sanitary 


ing of heart occasi 1 bv tl ding 1 point of view, we would earnestly recommend that 
© leart occasioned Dy the reading and | Friends abstain from its use, believing that by so 
answering of the Queries, was felt to be an | doing an example would be set before the world 


: . , : | ic anki ” 
important department of the work of meetings | “4i¢h Would tend to the good of mankind. 


——— ] 


New Encranp YEARLY MEeEtINa, ( Con- 


st las 
for discipline. Testimonies were read con-| CANADA YEARLY MEETING oF MINISTERS 
cerning several Gsccased Friends, also an ad-| AND Evpers, which held its first sitting on 
dress on the subject of Peace—the printing of | the morning of the 26th ult., was a time of 
which was directed. Francis T. King very refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 
impressively spread before the Yearly Meet- Prayer being raised for the out-spreading of 
ing the condition of our brethren in North|the heavenly Wing, this was graciously 
Carolina, with which the readers of the Re- | realized, and many hearts were tendered 
view have already been made familiar, and under the melting influence of Divine Love 
New England Yearly Meeting pledged to| Which flowed as from vessel to vessel. Thus 
their use $2000, (the same sum having been |was verified the blessed declaration: “ One 
also given by the late Yearly Meeting of New | is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
York.) brethren.” A precious harmony of exercise 

Reports upon education, and _particu-| prevailed for the welfare of this portion of 
larly upon First-day schools, excited lively the Church, and fathers and mothers were 
interest and concern, and perseverance in the | exercised that all should mind their callings, 
good work was encouraged. We are glad of| whether led to minister in the congregation, 
this. We regard First-day school instruc-| or to commune as they walked by the way, 
tion as a Christian work of vast importance.|of the things which make for peace, and 


It should of course (and this may equally be| whereby one may edify another. A concern 


said of every effort in the cause of Truth) be| was felt that Elders, by abiding under the 
kept under right limitations, and be conducted | baptism of the Holy Spirit, might be pre- 
with faith in our principles and consistently | pared to bear in sympathy the burdens of 
therewith. Quakerism will never be promoted the laborers, or to speak a word in season to 
by throwing any part of Quakerism overboard. | hem that are weary, and of counsel to those 
Let New England, and every place where our | that wait not for their Guide—and that all 
Society exists, vigorously maintain Friends’ | might keep their ranks in righteousness. 
First-day schools upon the sound principles of | The reading of the minutes of Friends in 
Christianity, and we shall have an army of | attendance produced a sweet feeling of unity 
valiants, to resist the baleful encroachments |in the bonds of the gospel, and acknowledg- 
of Socinianism. | ment was made that the turning of the feet 
The statistical exhibit showed a member-| of the messengers to this part of the heritage 
ship in this Yearly Meeting of 4549, being an| was accepted as a token for good. The 
increase within the year of 42. As New Eng-| Name of the Lord was magnified that He 
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had not forgotten to be gracious, nor shut up | 


His tender mercies from His people. And | 
although this engagement was so reviving as | 
almost to supersede words, yet in the cordial | 
expression of welcome and in the grateful 
acknowledgment that when the Head of the 
Church putteth forth He goeth before, it was 
evident that the members’ of this newly 
organized body were not unmindful, to forget 
the work of faith and labor of love in fellow 
servants, nor the Divine prerogative to send 
by whom He will send. 
monies to the Truth were borne, and earnest 
was the concern that “the Messenger of thé 
Covenant” might be exalted in His temple, 
and the dependence of every soul be upon 
the Great High Priest and Minister of the 
tabernacle which God hath pitched and not 
man. 


Many living testi- 


The occasion was truly a solemn feast 
—the various exercises blending into a one- 
ness, most confirmatory of the Saviour’s power 
to loosen and to bind; and under a tendering 
sense of heavenly regard, with hearts pros- 
trated before the Majesty on high, and in the 
free circulation of love and peace as the gift 
of an availing Mediator, the meeting ad- 
journed, leaving to another sitting the re- 
maining business, [The account of the Yearly 
Meeting must be deferred till next week.] 


<2 


CoTTonwooD QUARTERLY MEETING, Kan- 
8As, which was set off three months ago 
from Kansas Quarterly Meeting, was held 
Sixth month 13th, and so largely attended 
that its membership did not seem lessened by 
the division. The congregation was too large 
for the existing accommodation. Our cor- 
respondent represents it asa time of favor, 
though he says: “ There are but few recorded 
ministers, and but few travelling ministers 
were enabled to be with us.” This may have 
been for the best. The head of the church 
will care for His own body, and according to 
its needs qualify servants for His work. The, 
preaching that shall be better than or equal 
to reverent solemn waiting upon the Father | 
of Spirits, and silent devotion in Spirit and | 
in Truth, must be ministry of His preparing. 
Words without life do not beget life. 
not be misunderstood. 


Let us 
We value Christian 
ministry, living and weighty, and spoken in 
the time and the authority of the only Quali- | 


and calls for a vocal utterance. 
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does not in- 
terrupt the deep current of worship in those 
who are gathered in the Saviour’s Name, but 
is met and answered by the witness in the 
heart, and “maketh increase of the body, to 
the edifying of itself in love.” We cannot 
adequately express the yearning of heart that 
infant of Heavenly 
Father’s right hand planting, (as we trust,) 
which are beautifying the western expanse 


fier therefor. Such preaching 


those churches, our 


and causing the recent wilderness to smile, 
may reverently dwell in the secret place of 
the Most High, abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty, and, in a realizing sense of 
His Presence in their midst, “say. of the 
Lord,—He is my refuge and my fortress, my 
Gop,—in Him will I trust.” Richard Jor- 
dan, in his early experience as a preacher of 
the Word, was greatly concerned lest he 
should “have more top than root,” and we 
would rather hear of a slow and healthful 
growth in ministry, than of any redundance. 
The perfection of communion with the Father 


or 


= 


of Spirits in a religious meeting, is, as we con- 
ceive, reached in silence, when the imagina- 
tion and all the voices of earth are hushed. 
The thought is finely expressed by a Roman 
Catholic poet : 
** As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see, 
So, deep in my heart, the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee. 
My God! silent to Thee— 
Pure, warm, silent to Thee.”’ 
Prayer is worship. The secret communing 
Preach- 


ing when rightly authorized is an incentive, 


of the spirit with its God is worship. 
an auxiliary to worship. A season of living 
silence is found by the individual and by the 
congregation to be favorable to a renewal of 
spiritual strength and health. 
the Father’s anointing, let those whom He 


Then, under 


is pleased to move to the service speak in 


exhortation or in doctrine, or give expression 


to the offering of prayer or praise when it is 
as a melody in the hearts of the assembly, 
Thus will a 
young church consolidate, strengthen, in- 
crease in love, joy and peace, and become 
“light in the Lord,”—“ a city set upon a hill 


that cannot be hid.” And thus may the 


‘denizens of the soil which evil men but as 
| yesterday strove to deliver to the service of 


Slavery and Satan, rejoice in the light and 
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the glorious liberty of the gospel ; and spirit- 
ual Truth make fertile the beautiful prairies, 
coming “down like rain upon the mown 
grass, as showers that water the earth,”— 
* distilling as the dew, as the small rain upon 


the tender herb, and as the showers upon the 
grass.” 





HERALD oF Peace.—This animated jour- | 
nal is entitled to an acknowledgment for the 
amiable terms in which it speaks of the 
“ Friends’ Review.” It is cordially desired | 
that the Herald, the Review, and every peri- 
odical issued in the cause of Quakerism, may 
be conducted in the spirit which actuated 
Fox, Barclay and their compeers, and in a 
manner which those worthies would have ap- 
proved, could they have been placed in the 
circumstances of our day, so different from 
those by which they were surrounded. The 
principles of our early Friends were gloriously 
true. They were such as flesh and blood did | 
not reveal and could not have revealed to 








them ; were signally in advance of the senti- | 


ments of their generation, and have since been 
abundantly tested and proved by the results 
of their application. Whether our body be 
large or small, popular or despised, so long 


as it is vital it will bear fruits to the glory of | 


God and the welfare of the human family. 
What we now need and wish to see dissemi- 


nated is, ne aw <eris 
00s 8 ROW Quakeris m, but the old | others as we would that they should do unto us, 


and ever new truths—the same system, based 
as it was upon the Gospel and the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
—and standing not in words but in power; 
leading its professors into a reverent walking 
Jesus. Not a mere imitation (almost sure to 
be a failure) of the modes of early Friends, 


but walking by the same rule and minding 
the same thing. 








Institute FoR CoLtorep Youta.—The 
sixteenth annual report is before us, of this 
highly meritorious-establishment, whose su- 
perior we do not know. 
thirty-one years ago upon a bequest made by 
Richard Humphreys, an Elder of Western 
Monthly Meeting in this city. Its academic 
character is high, its success most encourag- 


ing, its value very great. It will, we think, 


It was founded | 





tellectual development of colored people. At 
the last “Commencement,” the exercises, 
which were held in National Hall, were 
highly creditable, and the Diploma of the 
Institute was worthily bestowed upon the 


graduating class, consisting of seven members, 


‘*The total number of those who have graduated 
is 48, of whom 44 are now living; of these 32 are now 
engaged in teaching, and several of the others have 


been so engaged for a portion of the time since they 
graduated.”’ 


The tuition given is low in price and high 
in quality, including valuable courses of lee- 
tures, and the use of a carefully selected 


library of 2341 volumes. The moral stand- 


|ard observed, is shown by the following pas- 


sage of instructions by the Board of Mana- 
gers, 


‘*It is much desired by the Board of Managers, 
that the teachers may endeavor always to bear in 
mind that the moral and religious training of the 
children placed under their care is of more im- 
portance to their future welfare than their literary 
and scientific instruction, and that they may seek 
for a qualification to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils, throughout the course of instruction, as 
suitable opportunities may occur, a due sense of 
their obligations and accountability to their Maker ; 


and in teaching them the truths of Natural Science, 


to turn their attention to the Great Author and 
Director of all ; and they believe that the occasional 
revival, in a simple manner and with true religious 
concern, of the great and fundamental doctrines 
and injunctions of the Gospel, as expressed in the 
Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, viz., the 
Divinity of Christ, the Fallen State of Man, the 
Offering on the Cross, the Teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, love to God, the denial of self, the forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the Golden Rule of doing unto 


might, in some instances, be attended with a bless- 
ing both to the teachers and the children, or, like 


the bread cast upon the waters, be found in future 
time.” 


The officers are Richard Cadbury, Secretary; 


|Jno. B. Garrett, Treasurer ; Marmaduke C. 
in the Spirit and a continual looking unto| 


Cope, Alfred Cope, Wm. H. Burr, Benj. 
Coates, Charles Yarnall, Richard Richardson, 
Geo. Vaux, Wm. Evans, Albert H. Smith, 
Jno. E. Carter, Jno. B. Garrett, Samuel Em- 
len, Francis R. Cope, Henry Hartshorne, 
Phillip C. Garrett, Managers. 


- er - 


DererreD. — London General Epistle, 
|Report of London Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
'ters and Elders, and several valuable original 
communications, unavoidably deferred for 
| the present. 
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MARRIED. 
At Friends’ Meeting, Springdale, Iowa, on the 








be an important agent in the moral and in- 





10th of Sixth month, 1868, James Carrer, of Mus- 
catine, to Saran Watton, of the former place. 
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DIED. 
COWGILL.—At her residence in Champaign Co., 
Ohio, on the 18th ult., Sarah Cowgill, in the 88th 
year of her age; a member and for many years a 


beloved elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting. Truly a} 


mother in Israel. Aware that she was near the 
terminus of this life, she frequently said, ‘I am 
just waiting.’”’ And there is no doubt in the minds 
of her friends that she was truly found with her 
light burning as one who waited for the coming of 
her Lord. 

STEERE.—At Adrian, Michigan, on the 2d of 
Third month, 1868, Phebe Steere, in the 83d year 
of her age; a much esteemed member and weighty 
elder of Adrian Monthly Meeting. In the early 
settlement of Friends in Michigan, she, with her 
husband David Steere, settled within the limits of 
Rollin Meeting, where, amid the difficulties attend- 
ing a residence in a new country, she gave evidence 
of her love for the Redeemer’s cause, by the diligent 
attendance of all our religious meetings, and by 
often encouraging others to this reasonable service. 


And we trust her memory still lives in the minds of | 


many, who have found a resting place under her 
roof, and been profited by the Christian counsel of 
an experienced mother. In her aivanced age, 
through weakness of body, she was deprived of the 


privilege of attending meetings, but ever manifested | 


her interest in the cause, by inviting Friends to sit 
down with her in a religious manner in her own 
room, where many have had to acknowledge the 
Divine presence. Her last sickness was short, but 
severe, during which the language was fulfilled, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perf-ct peace, whose mind 
is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” 
BUNDY.—At his residence in Knightstown, Ind., 
on the 21st of First month, 1868, Charles Bundy, in 
the 68th year of his age; a member of Raysville 
Monthly Meeting. Unassuming in his d+portment, 
he yet evinced a lively interest in those around him, 
and was careful that his life and conversation should 
be blameless. His Christian patience and resigna- 
tion were exemplary and edifying. His family and 
friends have a well grounded trust that he has en- 
tered into the rest prepared for the righteous. 


From The American Naturalist. 
A STROLL BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
BY EDWARD 8. MORSE. 

The sea-side naturalist has certain advan- 
tages not possessed by his inland confrere, in 
the greater variety of life, and in the pro- 
fusion of material which is daily exposed to 
him by the tides, and in the débris strewn in 
windrows along the shores by the heavy 
storms that sweep along the coast. While he 
may turn inland and in an hour’s walk reach 
the representatives of animals which are 
found throughout the continent, the inland 
naturalists must visit the sea-side to see the 
living representatives of certain classes that 
are almost, or quite exclusively marine. 

Even a whole branch of animals, the 
Radiates, comprising such animals as the sea- 
anemones, jelly-fishes, star-fishes, and sea- 
urchins, has only one feeble microscopic rep- 


resentative in fresh water. The class of 


bivalve mollusea, with its unique sea forms | 


of razor-clam, mussel, scallop, and hundreds 
of others, is represented in our fresh-water 
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| ponds and streams, by the mussels and a few 
|minute forms, though it may be said with- 
truth that the mussels of the Western waters 
ape, in their variety of forms, many of the 
|marine species. The entire class of Cepha- 
lopods, comprising the squid, cuttle fish, and 
nautilus, is exclusively marine. The exten- 
sive class of Crustacea, with the lobster, crab, 
and shrimp as common examples, are repre- 
sented in fresh water by the crawfish and a 
few smaller species. As a slight compen- 
sation, however, the inland student has often- 
times stored up in the rocks beneath his feet 
imperishable mementos of ancient sea-life, 
and he may there find gigantic ammonites, 
huge masses of coral, and thousands of other 
forms remotely similar to existing species in 
the ocean. 

The godsend to an inland collector of a 

drained canal or the exposed bottom of a 
pond after a drought, is daily repeated on 
the sea-side by the recedence of the tide, 
leaving hundreds of miniature aquaria in the 
crevices of the rocks, freshly stocked and 
daily replenished by nature, while the sur- 
rounding conditions, in the form of clean 
rocks dried by the sun, the absence of foliage 
to obstruct the light, offer the collector every 
opportunity to study the marvels of sea-life 
|in their native haunts. Thus, while the sea- 
side offers unrivalled attractions to the tour- 
ist, it opens to the naturalist a field fur study 
as vast as the sea itself. 

Let us take advantage of a day at the sea- 
side, by a stroll along the shore between high 
and low-water mark, and jot down a few ob- 
\servations on the more common forms that 
are sure to meet the eye at every turn. And 
first of all we notice the rocks whitened as 
if by a painter’s brush. All the exposed 
ledges, as far as the eye can reach, reflect the 
rays of the sun like snow-drifts. Can it be 
possible that this limy covering is made up 
of little sentient animals, whose soft bodies 
moisten the rocks, as we crush them by hun- 
dreds at every step? 

We examine them, and yet no signs of life 
are seen; closely they remain locked up in 
their shelly easements. Yet in a neighbor- 
ing pool of water we see these tiny animals 
with their doors thrown wide open, and a 
little crown of feelers flung out im constant 
action. And this motion is incessantly re- 
peated, making a movement like the grasp 
of a human hand in space. These animals 
are known as Barnacles. They not only 
clothe the rocks in summer, but form an 
almost impenetrable coat of mail around the 
piles of our piers, and by their rapid growth 
foul the ship’s bottom at sea. 

A closer inspection of this animal with a 
lens reveals the fact, that the appendages 

‘thrown out so actively are lined with little 
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hairs; that the mouth is siemens within the by thats that prowpily swing in that direc- 
shell at the base of these appendages, nd tion. The tentacles are covered with minute 
that the clutching motion is made to secure | cells, from which threads dart and adhere to 
the minute particles of food that float in the|their prey. These cells produce a distinct 
water, which are swept toward the mouth |nettling sensation upon the hands of some 
and secured by it. One hardly wearies of|that are brought in contact with them, and 
watching the rhythmical and graceful move-| appear to paralyze the living objects upon 
ments of these never- tiring appendages, and | which they feed. The tentac les appear glued 
the curious movements of the mouth- parts, as \te the meat, and by this power of adhesion 
some invisible tit-bit is secured by its per-| rather than that of grasping, the food is 
petual industry. passéd from one set to the other until it is 

For a long time these animals were in-| brought to the mouth, which yawns gradual- 
cluded in the same branch with the clams | ly, and into which it finally sinks. Another 
and snails, until it was discovered, by ob-| bit shares the same fate, eyen if it is dropped 
serving the young stages of the barnacles, | upon the extreme verge of the tentacular 
that they were more ‘closely allied to the| crown, and very amusing it is to watch their 
erabs and shrimps, that is, articulated ani- | quaint manceuvres when fed in this way. A 
mals, and that they had no relationship with | small pebble, or other substance not appro- 
the shell-fish so-called. It was found that| priate .for food, is instantly rejected. Thus, 
the young barnacle was furnished witl joint- | in this interesting experiment, animality and 
ed appendages, having also organs of sight,| the power to discover by touch proper sub- 
and that in this condition it swam freely in|stances for food are manifested. The or- 
every direction; that finally securing a hold | | ganization of the animal is extremely simple; 
upon some body, it became cemented head | }a cylindrical body having only one proper 
downward, lost forever the power of loco- | opening which answers the purposes of mouth 
motion and the organ of sight, secreted ajand vent; this orifice leading toa sac-like 
hard shell around it, and then for the rest of its|stomach hanging within the body ; also 
life, became dependent on the sustenance! within the body numerous vertical radiating 
brought to it by the inflowing tide. We can | partitions, corresponding to the tentacles that 
thus account for the stunted growth of those | project from the crown, comprise the promi- 
individuals which have unwittingly effected |nent parts of its structure. An English 
a lodgment near high-water mark, for in| writer states that “foreigners boil many 
thus securing eligible house-lots, they are left | kinds of Actiniz for the table, and find them 
helpless, and imprisoned most of the day, |a very pleasant dish, The texture is something 
with the scorching rays of the sun to parch | \like calf’s-foot jelly ; taste and smell resem- 
their tender bodies, in place of the cool wash | bling that of crab or lobster. Eaten with 
of the waves. | sauce, they are savory.’ 

In the same pool we notice another strange | To those who can never conceive a reason 
form, partially concealed by the floating| for the creation of an animal unless it is 
tresses of cea-weed that form so luxuriant a|either good to eat, offers a remedial agent, or 
growth of plant-life along the coast. This | can quickly be conve erted into money, we add 
animal, for it really is an animal, though | the following receipt for cooking them, from 
apparently growing from the rock like a|‘ Devonshire Rambles,” by Philip H. Gosse: 
plant, is called the Sea-anemone, or Actinia. |“ As it was an experiment, I did not choose 
A crown of many tentacles, outstretched like | to commit my pet-morsels to the servants, 
the petals of a flower, springs from a leathery | | but took the saucepan in my own hand. As 
cylindrical body, which is affixed by a broad | I had no information as to how long they re- 
base to the rock. Very little movement is| quired boiling, I had to find it out for my- 
manifested by the animal till we irritate it, lself. Some I put into cold water (sea-water), 
when the tentacles slowly unfold till they | and allowed to boil gradually. As soon as 
disappear within the body, leaving only a|the water boiled, I tried one; it was tough 
warty excrescence in place of the beauti- | and evidently undone. The next I took out 
ful expanded flower. Waiting patiently aj after three minutes’ boiling; this was better ; 
few moments, the tentacles slowly reappear. |and one at five minutes was better still, but 
Noticing the expanded part more attentively, | not so good as the one which had boiled ten. 
a small slit is seen in the centre of the ex-|I then put the remaining ones into boiling 
posed disk, and surrounded by the tentacles s ; | water, and let them boil ten minutes, and 
this is the mouth, and for a proof of it we | these were the best of all, and more tender as 
have only to drop a bit of meat, so that it | well as more inviting in appearance. I must 
may fall within the radius of the expanded | confess that the first bit I essayed caused a 
tentacles, and as it comes in contact with | sort of lumpy feeling in my throat, as if a 
them, is immediately seized, not only by the| sentinel guarded the way, and said, ‘It shan’t 
tentacles against which the meat strikes, but! come here.’ This sensation, however, I felt 
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unworthy of a philosopher, for thane was | Ashdeesen. of Nottingham, having alles 
nothing really repugnant in the taste. As/tive feelings towards dissenters, and seeing 
soon as I had got one that seemed well|that he could get Penn into his power by 
cooked, I invited Mrs. G. to share the feast ;| tendering the oath of allegiance in case of 
she courageously attacked the morsel, but I| other failures, was determined to persevere 
am compelled to confess it could not pass the| in searching for an occasion. Having dis- 
vestibule ; the sentinel was one too many for| covered that on a certain morning he in- 
her. My little boy, however, voted that tended to be at the Friends’ 
‘tinny was good,’ and that ‘he liked tinny,’ | Wheeler-street, a constable and guard of 
and loudly demanded more, like another | soldiers were stationed outside after the meet- 
Oliver Twist. As for me, I proved the truth | ing assembled, till William Penn stood up to 
of the adage, ‘ Ce n'est que le premier pas qui| preach. The sergeant and constable then 
coute ;’ for after the first defeat my sentinel | entered, and pulling him down, handed him 
was cowed. I left little in the dish.” After|over to the military guard, who conducted 
this he fried them in egg and butter-crumbs, | him forthwith to the Tower. He was kept 
and “all prejudice yiel led to their inviting | there till evening, when Sir John Robinson, 
odor and appearance, and the whole tab le| with the Lord Mayor, Sir Samuel Starling, 
joined the repast with evident gusto.” | Sir John Sheldon, and some who were not on 

Space will not allow us to mention at this|the bench on the previous occasion, arrived. 
time the many interesting features regarding | Robinson took care this time that the trial 
its peculiar modes of de velopment, though we|should be of such a character as not to re- 
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meeting at 








































































































may add that the coral insect, so called, 
nothing like an insect whatsoever, but is in- | 
cluded in the same class of animals with the | 
sea-anemone, from which it does not depart | 
in any material point of its structure, ex cept | 
that the cural animal deposits Jime in its | 
growth, while the sea-anemone does not. 
(To be continued.) 
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} 
(Continued from page 702.) | 

Some of the magistrates who had been | 
thwarted in their purpose respecting the two 
Quaker prisoners, and who were also smart- 
ing under the defeat experienced in the suit 
of the jury against them, were determined on 
revenge, and could not rest till they again | 
tried some plan by which Penn, the chief i 
aggressor, might be brought within their | 
power. Of these, Sir John Robinson, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was the leader. Cruel | 
and unscrupulous, he was cunning as well as | 
cruel; and to effect his purpose on this occa- | 
sion, he set spies to watch Penn’s movements | 
after his return from Buckinghamshire, in | 
order to discover some pretext on which to| 
apprehend him. 

During the interim Penn had prepared a 
detailed account of his trial, in which he 
pointed out what was contrary to constitu- 
tional law and to the ancient charters in the 
late proceedings. This he published under 
the title of The People’s Ancient and Just 
Liberties Asserted. The whole affair and the 
subsequent publication manifested so much 
legal ability and undaunted determination 
on the part of the writer, that the more 
cautious among the magistrates who had sat 
on the bench did not wish to interfere with 
him again. However, Sir John, who was a 


nephew of Archbishop Laud, and son to the| 


s | quire a jury in order to obtain a conviction. 
The examination was conducted by himself, 
the public being excluded. 

* Sir John Bebiawa.—W hat is this person’s 
name ?” 

“ Constable.—Mr. Penn, sir.’ 

“ Robinson.—Is your name Penn ?” 

“ Penn.—Dost thou not know me?” 

“ Robinson.—I don’t know you. 
desire to know such as you.” 

“ Penn.—If not, why did’st thou send for me 
hither ?” 

* Robinson.—Is that your name, sir? 

“ Penn.—Yes, yes, my name is Penn. 
am not ashamed of my name.” 

“ Robinson.—Constable, where did you find 
him ?” 

* Constable—At Wheeler- ‘street, at a meet- 
ing, speaking to the people.” 

“ Robinson.—You mean he was speaking 
to an unlawful assembly.” 

“* Constable —I do not know indeed, sir ; he 
was there, and he was speaking.” 

“ Robinson.—Give them their oaths.” 

* Penn —Hold; do not swear the man. I 
freely acknowledge I was at Wheeler-street, 
and that I spoke to an assembly of people 
there.” 

“ Robinson.—No 


don’t 
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matter; give them the 
oaths. Mr. Penn, you know the law better 
than I can tell you, and you know these 
things are contrary to law.” 

“ Penn.—If thou believest me to be better 
known ijn the law than thyself, hear me, for I 
know no law I have transgressed. Laws are 
to be construed strictly and literally, or more 
explanatorily and lenitively. In the first 
sense, the execution of many laws may be 
extrema injuria, the greatest wrong; in the 
latter way applied, wisdom and moderation. 
I would have thee choose the latter. Now, 
whereas | am probably to be tried by the late 
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act against conventicles, I conceive it doth | 


not reach me.” 

“ Robinson.—No, 
upon that law.” 

“ Penn.—What then? I am sttre that law 

ras intended for a standard on these occas | 
sions.” 

“ Robinson.—The Oxford Act 
months.” 

“ Penn.—That of all acts cannot concern | 
me. I was never in orders, neither episco- 
pally or classically, and one of them is in- 
tended by the preamble of that act.’ 

“ Robinson.—No, no, any that speak in un- 
lawful assemblies, and you spoke in an unlaw- 
ful assembly.” 

William Penn proved to him the entire 
illegality of applying the provisions of that 
act to him. Baffled in his design of making 
the Oxford Act serve his purpose, Sir John 
had recourse to the old snare—tendering the 
oath of allegiance to a man whom he knew 
nothing on earth would induce to swear, be- 
cause he regarded all swearing as forbidden | 
by Christ; and one who he knew would 
rather die than take up arms against the 
King or government. Penn showed him the 
injustice, “the inapplicability, and the total 
perversion of the design for which the oath 
of allegiance was prepared, to tender it toa 
man whose allegiance was not and could not 
be doubted. 

The Lieutenant of the Tower, driven from 
point to point, at length said, “ You do noth-| 
ing but stir up the people to sedition; and 
there was one of your friends told me you 
preached sedition, and meddled with the gov- 
ernment.’ 

“ Penn.—We (Friends) have the unhappi- | 
ness to be misrepresented. But bring me the 
man that will dare to justify this accusation 
to my face, and if I am not able to make it 
appear that it is both my practice and that 
of all the Friends to instil principles of peace 
on all occasions, (and war only against 
spiritual wickedness, that all men may be 
brought to fear God and work righteousness) 
I shall contentedly undergo the severest pun- 
ishment your laws can expose me to. As for 
the King, I make this offer, if any one living 
can make appear, directly or indirectly, from 
the time I have been called a Quaker (since 
it is from thence you date my sedition) I 
have contrived or acted anything injurious to 
his person, or to the English government, I 
shall submit my person to your utmost cruel- 
ties. But it is hard that, ‘being innocent, I 
should he reputed guilty.” 

“ Robinson.—Well, I must send you to 
Newgate for six months; and when they are 
expired, you will come out.” 

“ Penn.—Thou well knowest a larger im- 
prisonment has not daunted me. Alas, you 


sir, I shall not proceed | 


of six 
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mistake your interests, and you will miss 
This is not the way to compass 


your aim. 
your ends,” 

“ Robinson —You bring yourself into 
trouble, heading parties and drawing people 
after you.’ 

“ Penn.—I would have thee and all men 
know [ scorn that religion which is not worth 
suffering for, and which is not able to sustain 
those who are afflicted for it. Mine is; 
and whatever be my lot, | am resigned to 
the will of God. Thy religion persecutes, 
mine forgives, and I desire that God may 


forgive you all that are concerned in my com- 


mitment. I leave you, wishing you everlast- 
ing salvation.” 
“ Robinson.—Send a corporal with a file of 
musqueteers with him.” 
Ruswile, no. Send thy lacquey; I 


know the way to Newgate.” 


As Sir John had not been able to get up 
any thing against him, that could bring into 


|his own keeping in the Tower this “ gentle- 


man with a plentiful estate,” as he termed 
him, from whom no doubt he had hoped to 


|obtain extortions, he forthwith consigned him 
|'to Newgate. 


This was the second time with- 
in three months that he had been cast into 
that miserable prison, the state of which, and 
its bad management in that age, have alres ady 
been exhibited through Thomas Ellwood’s 
graphic detail. And from William Penn 
himself we know it was then much as it had 


been when Ellwood was one of its occupants. 


It is wonderful how, in such an abode, Penn 
was able to command the power of concen- 
tration indispensable for the composition of 


|the works which he wrote there, and which 


from thence were scattered broadcast over 
England, Scotland, Ireland and America. 


| It was then he wrote The Great Case of Liber- 


ty of Conacience; Truth Rescued from Impos- 
ture; A Postscript to Truth Exalted; and An 
Apology for the Quakers. The first and most 
considerable of these works, that On Liberty 
of Conscience, displays an enlarged charity, 
great research, and grasp of mind. Besides 
these, he wrote letters to a Roman Catholic 
who had taken offence at his Caveat against 
Popery, which was published before his im- 
prisonment. He also wrote a dignified and 
temperate letter to the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, explaining Quaker principles, and 
showing how unnecessarily and yet how 
severely their acts against conventicles 
pressed on this loyal and peace-loving people. 
And he addressed a letter to the sheriffs of 
London on the state of Newgate prison, and 
the abuses practised by the jailors on such as 
either could hot, or from scruples of con- 
science would not, purchase their favors. 
He and his friends had declined to do so on 
the latter ground. On looking at the great 
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amount of important work accomplished dur- | 
ing these six months, we may well rejoice in 
the consciousness of how our Heavenly 
Father can bring good results to His own | 
cause out of the-evil devices of wicked men. 
So it was then, and so it is now. 

As soon as he was again clear of Newgate, 
and had paid a visit to his mother at Wan- 
stead, William Penn lost no time till he saw 
his beloved Guli. But not even on this occa- 
sion did he tarry long in Buckinghamshire ; | 
believing it to be his duty to pay a mis- 
sionary visit in gospel love to some Christian 
churches on the continent of Europe, he 
started for Holland, and visited those Dutch 
towns where, through the instrumentality of 
William Caton and others, the Friends’ 
principles had made some way. He thence 

sroceeded to Hanover, and in the free city of 
Fomden he was the first who succeeded in ob- 
taining an entrance for Quaker principles. 
A meeting was ultimately established there, 
which ever afterwards looked to William 
Penn as its founder. He afterwards visited | 
other parts of Germany, made the acquaint- | 
ance of Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, and | 
obtained some knowledge of her friends, the 
disciples of the famous De Labadie, originally | 
a Jesuit, but then a Protestant of the strictest 
type. 

(To be continued ) 
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TRANSMITTED FAULTS. 
Lines written by a mother, who saw her own Saults | 
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reflected in her much-loved child. 

Little foxes spoiling 

The beloved vine, 
Trusted to my tending, 

By the One Divine; 
Little foxes, wherefore 

Have ye entrance found, 
To the vine so precious, 

Growing in my ground? 


Have ye leaped the fences— 
Have ye climbed the wall? 

Were there tiny openings? 
Ye are very small ; 

And ye can creep so slyly 
Through a crevice space ; 

But I thought I closed up 
Every open place. 


And I watched by daylight, 
And I watched by night ; 
For the vine that you are spoiling. 
Is my heart's delight. 
I have kept the earth worm 
From its precious root ; 
I have trimmed its branches, 
But it bears no fruit! 


For the little foxes 
Have assailed the vine, 
Trusted to my tending, 
By the One Divine. 
But though I’+e been faithfal 
Since its birthday morn, 
They were in the garden 
When the babe was born. 





For they are the failings 
That I could not see, 

When they were my failings, 
When they dwelt in me. 

Little faults unheeded, 
That I now despise, 

For my baby took them, 
With my hair and eyes. 


And I chide her often, 
For I know I must: 
But I do it always, 
Bowed down to dust. 
With a face all crimsoned 
With a burning blush, 
And an inward whisper 
That I cannot bush. 
O, my Father, pity ; 
Pity and forgive ; 
Slay the little foxes 
I allowed to live 
Till they left the larger 
For the smaller vine ; 
Till they touched the dear life, 
Dearer far than mine. 


O, my Father, hear me. 
Make my darling thine; 
Though I am so human, 
Make her all divine. 
Slay the little foxes, 
That both vines may be 
Laden with fruit worthy 
To be offered Thee. 
— Presbyterian. 
peel ett iter 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn Inretuicence.—Dates from Europe are to 
the 24th ult. 

Great Britatx.—The Irish Reform bill passed 
the House of Commons on the 25th. The Regium 
donum, the government grant annually made to the 
Presbyterian churches of Ireland, was voted at the 
same sitting. The bill for the purchase of all 
telegraph lines by the government had been re- 
ferred to a committee. A new postal convention 
with the United States was pending in the House, 
and the government was endeavoring to make 
uniform terms with all the mail steamship com- 
panies. 

An exciting debate on the Irish Church question 
took place in the House of Lords on the nights of 
the 25th and 26th, on the motion for the second 
reading of the bill suspending appointments. The 
debate was adjourned without coming to a vote, 
The Reform bill for Ireland was read the first time 
in that House on the 26th. 

Russam, formerly consul in Abyssinia, and one 
of those se long held captive by the King, had ar- 
rived in England, and on the 25th, had a public 
reception, where he was warmly welcomed by a 
large assemblage. 

Germany.—A ceremony in celebration of the 
Reformation took place at Worms on the 25th, 
when a statue of Luther was unveiled in the 
presence of a great concourse of persons from 
various parts of Europe and America. The King 
of Prussia and the Crown Prince were spectators. 

Iraty.—At a consistory held at Rome on the 22d 
ult., the Pope delivered two allocutions; one con- 
cerning an intended general council of the Romish 
Church, the other on the present state of religion in 
Austria. The latter was a severe denunciation of 
the recent action of the Austrian government rela- 
tive to ecclesiastical matters, and not only declared 
that Austria should have regarded the Concordat 
@3 perpetual in effect, but warned all persons who 
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approve of the laws lately passed respecting the 
press, civil marriage, religieus toleration and public 
education, to beware of the spiritual penalties at- 
tached to a violation of the sacred rights of the 
Church. The laws referred to, limit the very ex 
tensive privileges formerly possessed by the clergy, 
and especially by the Bishops, so as to allow them 
power only over those who voluntarily submit to 


the rule of their charch, but do not interfere with | 


their action within those limits; merely refusing 
the aid of the government for the compulsory exe- 
cution of any of their decrees against those who 
may refase to recognize their authority. 

On the occasion of delivering this allocution, the 
Pope also announced a general pardon and amnesty, 
with but few exceptions, to those who invaded the 
Papal States last year. 
issued a circular note to its diplomatic. representa- 
tives, declaring that Italy will remain strictly neu- 
tral in case of a war between France and Prussia. 


Servia.—The new Prince has been duly installed. 


The investigations which have been made respect- | 


ing the assassination of his predecessor indicate 
that the motive was probably political, the late 


Prince having been a leader of the party who desire | 
the union of all the Slavonian tribes under the! 


sway of Ruesia, while another class wish to retain 
the connection of their country with Tarkey. 


Spain.—Madrid dispatches announce that the 


news of the offered mediation of the United States | 


in the dispute with Pera and Chili, is generally re- 


garded in official circles as a practical termination of | 


the war. 

Japan.—Advices to the 5th ult. have been re- 
ceived in San Francisco, being a month later than 
those received in London via Shanghai. The late 
Tycoon, who had been besieged in Jeddo by the 
Mikado, having sent a flag of truce offering sub- 
mission, had formally accepted the conditions 
offered by the latter, which required him to cede 
nearly half his private territory, and disband his 
army, surrender bis navy, and himself retire to 
Mito. He accordingly left Yeddo, 5th mo. 12th, on 
foot, as a token of humility. Yeddo thus passed 
into the possession of the Mikado, who appointed a 
new Governor of Yokohama, the previous one 
having been a retainer of the Tycoon. The British 
Minister had already presented his credentials to 
the new government. An unexpected change in 
the situation of affairs, however, appears to have 
occurred, and the contest is not yet ended. A 
strong coalition had been formed in the interest of 
the Tycoon, in which all the most powerful northern 
Daimios had joined. The Admiral of the fleet, 


stead of comy lying, left Yeddo with all the vessels, 
and was supposed to have gone to the northern 
coast, to assist the coalition. Some of the Tyvoon’s 
adherents had gained several important victories 
over the Mikado’s forces, and a large army was re 
ported to occupy a strong position uear Yeddo, and 
even to threaten to cut off the Mikado’s retreat from 
that city. Matters were still further complicated 
by a proclamation issued by the High Priest of 
Kioto, warning the Mikado that he had of late in- 
terfered too much in secular affairs, and that unless 


he desisted. the priesthood would call upon him to | 


abdicate. Of this proclamation, 170,000 copies had 
been circulated. Thus there appears a prospect, 
not only of importaut changes in the civil govern- 
ment of Japan, but of a contest relative to the con- 
nection of the State with religion. 


Perv.—Advices from Lima to the 14th ult. state 
that the second plan proposed by our government 


It is reported that the Italian government has | 
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| for settling the difficulty with Spain, (the previous 
| one having been rejected, ) had been sent thither by 
| the Peruvian Minister at Washington, and favorably 
| received by the government; but as a new Presi- 
| dent was about to enter on office, and a new Con- 
gress to meet, the whole matter would be left for 
their action, 


Domestic.—General Grant has officially informed 
the military commanders whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends over the States just re-admitted, of the action 
of Congress, and instructed them that as soon as 
the Constitutional requirements shall be complied 
with, the military shall give place to the civil au- 
thority. Under his orders, also, the acting State 
| officers of Louisiana, and the Governors and Lien- 
tenant Governors of North and South Carolina, have 
beer removed by the military commanders, and 
those elected at the time of ratifying the Constitu- 
tion, installed in their places. The Legislatures of 
several of those States have been summoned to 
meet for the purpose of ratifying the 14th article of 
| the United States Constitution. That of Lonisana 
met on the 29th ult. In both branches, the presid- 
ing officers, contrary to General Grant's suggestion 
on that subject, required the members to take the 
‘test oath ’’ as well as that prescribed by the new 
State Constitution, and excluded all who declined 
to do so. In éach, a quorum was obtained, the 
Democratic members in both protesting. A eom- 
munication from the District Commander was read 
in both branches on the 30th, quoting General 
Grant’s opiniou, that only the oath prescribed in 
the State Constitution is required, and directing 
the Legislature to act accordingly. It was referred 
to committees, but not obeyed at the time. 

The trial of J. H. Surratt was again postponed on 
the 29th ult., to the 2lstinst. Itis probable that 
no trial will take place on the first indictment. 
[Erratum. In last week’s summary, page 704, 
llth line of the 2d column, first indictment should 
be /ast.] 


Coyoress.—The Senate passed the House bill 





|makiug eight hours a day’s work for mechanics 


and laborers in government employ; the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation bill, with sundry amendments ; 
and the House bill extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The bill 
admitting Colorado as a State was laid on the table 
on the 29th, which was generally regarded as 
equivalent to a postponement to the next session. 
The bill admitting six reconstracted Southern States 
to representation in Congress, was vetowl by the 
President on the 25th, and repassed by both Hous-s 
on the same day ; in the Honse by a vote of 105 yeas 


| to 30 nays, in the Senate by 35 to 8, and has con- 
when ordered by the Tycoon to surrender it, in- | 


sequently become a law. 

The House passed the special Tax bill, amending 
the Internai Revenue act with respect to distilled 
spirits, tobacco and banks; the bill extending the 
time for the completion of the Northern Pacific 
railroad for two years from the 2d inst. ; and a joint 
| resolution that in any future treaty with any Indian 
| tribe, ceding land, the land shall be conveyed 
directly to the United [States, and shall thencefor- 
ward be subject to the authority of Congress, like 
|all other lands. A resolution was adopted on the 

29th, instructing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to report a bill levying a tax of at least 10 per cent. 
on the interest of U. 8. bonds. The Arkansas 
| representatives were admitted on the 24th, by a 
| vote of 101 to 27, their credentials having been ex- 
}amined by the Committee on Elections, and favora- 

bly reported on. A protest against their admission, 
|signed by 44 Democratic members of the House, 
was presented and received. 








